[Reprinted  from  The  Hairdressers’ Chronicle  and  Trade  Journal, 
December  17th,  1904.] 


ARCHAEOLOGISTS  AT  BARBERS’  HALL 


Mr.  Sidney  Young,  F.S.A.,  on  the  Mediaeval  Company. 

Despite  the  falling  rain  a fairly  numerous  and  representative 
company  of  the  members  and  fiiends  of  the  London  and  Middle- 
sex Archaeological  Society  met  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  Barbers’ 
Hall,  Monkvvell  Street,  London,  and  listened  to  a delightful  gossip 
by  Mr.  Sidney  Young,  a Past  Master,  member  of  the  Court,  and 
historian  of  the  Company.  The  society,  which  has  been  established 
some  fifty  years,  but  had  largely  fallen  into  desuetude,  has,  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  been  resuscitated  under  the  fostering 
influences  of  its  Honorary  Secretaries,  Mr.  C.  Welch,  the  Guildhall 
librarian,  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Freshfield,  and,  as  perhaps  the  most  active 
of  the  three,  Mr.  T.  W.  Shore,  author  of  a “ History  of  Hampshire,” 
who  is  now  residing  in  London,  after  a useful  career  of  educational 
work  at  Southampton,  and  devotes  his  time  largely  to  the  promotion 
of  the  interests  of  the  society.  Saturday’s  visit  was  one  of  a series 
made  by  the  society’s  members  to  churches  and  other  attractive  spots 
in  London  and  its  suburbs,  where  papers  are  read,  and  a closer 
acquaintance  made  with  places  of  historical  and  antiquarian  interest. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Brahrook,  C.B.  (the  recently  retired  Chief  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies),  Vice-President  of  the  society,  in  introducing  Mr. 
Young  to  the  meeting,  mentioned  that  he  was  the  historian  of  the 
Barbers’  Company,  and  having  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  that  work 
he  was  looking  forward  to  his  paper  with  unusual  interest,  and  had 
no  doubt  it  would  create  a desire  on  the  part  of  many  who  might 
not  have  seen  it  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  a really  delight- 
ful book. 

Mr.  Yocng  having  explained  the  enforced  absence  from  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Master  of  the  Company,  said  that,  time  not  allowing  him, 
he  had  been  unable  to  prepare  a paper,  as  their  President  seemed  to 
have  anticipated,  but  he  had  brought  a few  notes  as  an  aid  to  his 
memory  in  telling  them  something  about  the  history  of  the  Company 
in  whose  hall  they  were  assembled. 

Its  origin  was  undoubtedly  of  a religious  character  ; then,  pro- 
bably, it  became  a semi-social  and  religious  guild,  and  ultimately 
developed  into  a trade  guild.  It  was  known  to  have  existed  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  although  there  were  no  records  existent 
previous  to  1308,  it  probably  existed  long  before.  From  that 
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period  downwards  they  had  a list  of  hundreds  of  masters  of  the 
Company,  and  before  it  had  any  Trade  regulations  it  was  the 
custom,  on  the  day  of  its  patron  saints  (Cosmo  and  Damian),  to  go 
to  church  in  procession,  and  having  attended  mass,  and  made  their 
alms  and  oblations,  they  returned  to  the  hall  for  their  annual 
dinner,  it  being  part  of  the  observance  that  members  should  con- 
tribute to  a common  box  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  distressed 
brethren. 

As  explanatory  of  the  term  barber-surgeons,  which  came  to  be 
applied  to  the  Barbers’  Guild  when  corniug  under  Trade  regulations, 
he  pointed  out  that  much  of  the  surgery,  and  much  of  the  practice 
of  physic,  was,  in  those  times,  performed  by  ecclesiastics,  tonsorial 
and  other  like  operations  being  performed  by  barbers,  who  would 
become  somewhat  expert  in  the  duties.  In  11(33,  at  the  Council  of 
Tours,  under  Pope  Alexander  III.,  it  was  decided  that  the  shedding 
of  blood  was  incompatible  with  the  holy  office  of  the  clergy,  and 
they  being  forbidden  to  interfere  in  any  matter  of  surgery,  blood- 
letting and  the  like,  they  gave  over  these  operations,  bin  continued 
the  practice  of  physic  as  well  in  this  country  as  on  the  continent. 
Thus,  no  doubt,  the  barbers  who  had  assisted  the  -monks  in  their 
minor  operations,  fiuding  a lucrative  occupation  placed  in  their 
way,  called  themselves  barber-surgeons.  Among  the  documents  in 
the  possession  of  the  Town  Clerk  of  London,  at  the  Guildhall,  was 
an  ordinance,  of  1307,  that  no  barbers  were  to  be  so  bold  or  so 
hardy  as  to  put  blood  in  their  windows  openly  or  in  view  of  folks, 
but  were  to  have  it  privily  carried  into  the  Thames,  the  alternative 
being  a line. 

In  1308  the  first  master  of  whom  they  had  any  distinct  evidence 
was  sworn  in  at  the  Guildhall,  and  Mr.  Young  read  the  record. 
Richard  le  Barber  continued  in  office  till  TH-r  G when  two  masters 
were  appointed,  and  this  practice  continued  for  some  time.  Later 
on,  barbers  were  sworn  as  keepers  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  to 
keep  strict  watch  that  no  lepers  should  enter. 

In  1381,  one  of  the  Harleian  manuscripts,  containing  a list  of 
Companies’  halls  in  the  city  {temp.  Richard  II.),  included  that  of  the 
barbers,  then,  as  now,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave,  and  probably  on 
the  same  site.  Richard,  more  solicitous  about  the  funds  than  the 
observances  of  the  Guilds,  caused  a return  to  be  made  of  their  pro- 
perties, and  that  of  the  barbers,  the  only  one  left  of  the  number, 
answered  that  the  Company  had  neither  tenants  nor  rents  to  their 
common  use.  About  this  time  there  existed  in  the  city  another 
fraternity  or  guild  of  surgeons,  not  connected  with  the  barbers,  and 
at  no  time  believed  to  have  more  than  twenty,  but  generally  about 
a dozen,  members,  and,  like  the  barbers,  existing  by  prescription 
only,  and  unincorporated.  The  books  contain  twenty  or  thirty 
references  to  quarrels  between  this  body  and  the  barbers,  and 
appeals  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  with  results,  however, 
always  in  favour  of  barbers,  who,  in  1376,  obtained  an  ordinance 
giving  them  scrutiny  and  correction  of  all  surgeons.  In  1390  they 
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found  women  practising  the  art  of  surgery,  and  here,  in  the  twentieth 
century,  was  history  repeating  itself  in  that  respect. 

Sunday  trading  was  with  the  Guild  a great  trouble  for  many 
years,  and  in  1413  they  found  Thomas  Arundel],  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  addressing  a letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen"  of  London,  his  sons  in  Christ,  and  dearest  friends, 
beseeching  them,  for  the  love  of  God  and  His  law,  to  put  a stop  to  a 
practice  which  he  had  suppressed  at  York  before  his  translation  to 
Canterbury.  An  ordinance  was  made  fining  barbers,  wife,  son, 
daughter  or  apprentice,  for  haircutting  or  shaving  within  the  city  on 
Sundays,  6s.  8d.  for  each  offence,  and  uuderthis  there  were  numerous 
convictions — on  a subject  which  remains  a difficulty  after  this  nearly 
500  years  action  upon  it. 

Of  the  two  distinct  and  hostile  fraternities  to  which  he  had  just 
made  allusion,  the  shavers  and  cutters,  as  they  were  called,  were 
evidently  more  popular  than  the  more  aristocratic  surgeons,  and  as 
the  barbers  had  well  held  their  own  in  the  disputes  before  the 
Corporation,  this  doubtless  had  an  influence  in  obtaining  for  them  a 
charter  from  the  young  king  Edward  IV.,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  1462.  The  original  document,  with  the  great  seal  affixed,  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Young,  as  now  lying  on  the  table,  with  other 
charters,  illuminated  books,  and  the  like  valuable  documents.  He 
remarked  in  this  connection,  as  very  singular,  that  although  textually 
granted  to  the  Barbers,  nothing  as  to  barbery  is  mentioned  in  it,  but 
surgery  is  alone  referred  to.  It  gave  power  to  fine  and  imprison 
offenders  against  the  provisions  relative  to  the  mystery,  and  exempted 
the  members  from  serving  on  juries,  and  on  watch  and  ward.  The 
jury  exemption  had  been  claimed  and  granted  at  the  Old  Bailey  over 
and  over  again,  and  was  continued  until  the  passing  of  the  Jury  Act 
some  forty  years'  or  so  since ; of  fines  by  the  Guild  Court  for  con- 
tumacy there  were  hundreds,  perhaps  he  might  say  thousands,  of 
entries  in  the  books. 

In  1493  the  Barbers’  Company  and  the  Surgeons’  Guild  came  to 
an  amicable  agreement  over  their  difficulties,  and  Mr.  Young  read 
some  salient  points  of  the  wiitten  agreement,  which  was  acted  upon 
down  to  the  formal  separation  of  the  two  bodies  in  1745,  and  also 
in  order  to  point  out  that  the  barber  surgeons  five  hundred  years  ago 
were  shown  to  have  taken  a practical  interest  in  technical  education 
by  the  periodical  delivery  of  lectures  to  students.  He  also  produced 
and  handed  round,  for  the  inspection  of  his  audience,  an  old  book 
which,  containing  portions  of  each  of  the  four  Gospels,  was  for 
many  years  used  for  swearing-in  newly-admitted  members  ; and 
pointed  to  an  illuminated  diploma  to  a freeman  as  perhaps  the 
earliest  English  diploma  of  a surgeon  extant,  apart  from  the  quaint- 
ness of  its  composition  and  other  curious  details,  including  the 
provision  of  an  instructor  and  examiner,  in  the  presence  of  a great 
audience  of  many  right,  well  expert  men  in  surgery  and  others. 
There  was  likewise  produced  a set  of  ordinances  to  meet  the  provi- 
sions of  an  Act  passed  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  signed 
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by  Tho.  More,  chancellor,  and  the  chief  justice.  Twelve  years 
later  witnessed  the  formal  union  of  the  unincorporated  Surgeons’ 
Guild  with  the  incorporated  Company  of  Barbers,  the  property  of 
the  old  Company  being  handed  over  to  the  new  corporation,  without 
mention  of  anything  that  the  surgeons  brought  into  the  new 
concern. 

This  brought  Mr.  Young  to  the  celebrated  picture  by  Holbein  ; 
10  feet  2 inches  long,  by  5 feet  11  inches  high,  painted  on  oak  panel, 
and  representing  Henry  as  handing  the  charter  to  representatives  of 
the  Company,  of  whom  nearly  all  have  been  identified.  Mr.  Young 
gave  some  facts  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  document  the 
king  was  presenting  was  not  the  charter  above  mentioned,  but  the 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1540,  uniting  the  barbers  and  surgeons. 
At  the  first  date  the  king  would  be  but  21  jmars  of  age,  and  the 
later  date  more  accords  with  his  portrait,  beside  which  all  of  the 
Company  represented  as  receiving  the  document  were  members 
of  the  Company  in  1540  ; probably  Holbein  indulged  in  the  license  of 
an  artist  at  a time  when  the  facts  would  be  well  known,  by  making 
the  document  with  its  seal  a more  effective  presentment  than  would 
be  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  a roll.  Mr.  Young  passed  in  review  and 
gave  short  sketches  of  all  the  celebrities  included  in  the  picture, 
several  of  them  barbers  or  surgeons  to  the  king,  also  to  Edward  VI., 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
other  celebrities.  Another  was  the  king’s  barber,  and  his  wife 
was  nurse  to  Edward  VI.,  and  three  or  four  whom  he  made  legatees 
under  his  will.  Passing  in  review  some  of  the  renowned  qualities  of 
the  picture,  Mr.  Young  said  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  among  its  great 
admirers,  and  was  so  impressed  by  Holbein’s  execution  of  the  face 
of  John  Pen,  the  king’s  barber,  that  he  used  to  visit  the  hall  on  purpose 
to  inspect  and  admire  it.  One  part  of  the  story,  which  he  himself 
doubted,  but  repeated  for  what  it  was  worth,  was  to  the  effect  that 
Peel  offered  the  company  £2,000  if  he  might  cut  out  the  head,  and 
he  would  have  the  picture  restored  ; another  more  probable  version 
was  that  he  should  like  to  sleep  in  the  hall  on  the  table,  aud  about 
this  part  of  it  (pointing  it  out)  that  when  he  woke  in  the  morning 
with  the  sun  shining  on  Pen’s  face  he  might  the  more  take  in  and 
appreciate  Holbein’s  mastery  in  portrait  painting.  Perhaps,  added 
Mr.  Young,  he  would  not  have  been  so  anxious  about  sleeping  on  the 
table  had  he  known  it  was  the  very  structure  on  which  for  many 
years,  in  the  then  adjoining  dissecting  room,  the  dissection  of 
criminals  (the  Company  being  entitled  to  the  bodies  of  felons  hung 
at  Tyburn)  and  others  were  carried  out  ! That  inestimable  gossip, 
old  Pepys,  often  looked  into  the  hall  to  have  a peep  at  the 
picture,  and  he  read  from  his  Diary  in  1688,  of  one  Harris,  dining 
with  him : — 

After  dinner  he  and  I to  Chyrurgeon’s  hall,  where  they  are  building 
it  new,  very  fine  ; and  there  to  see  their  theatre  which  stood  all  the 
fire,  and,  which  was  our  business,  their  great  picture  of  Holbein’s, 
thinking  to  have  bought  it  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Pierce  for  a little 
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money.  I did  think  to  give  £200  for  it,  it  being  said  to  be  worth 
£1,000  (laughter)  ; but  it  is  so  spoiled  that  I have  not  a mind  to  it, 
and  is  not  a pleasant,  though  a good  picture. 

Monfocd,  King’s  surgeon,  one  of  the  personages  in  the  picture, 
presented  them  with  a hammer  for  keeping  order  (produced)  in 
ebony  and  mounted  in  silver,  of  which  a replica  had  been  made  for 
use  at  the  Court  meetings  in  order  to  preserve  the  original.  Both 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.  borrowed  the  picture  to  get  it  copie  1,  and 
fortunately  the  Company  got  it  back  again. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  refer  to  the  pageants,  of  which 
they  had  many  accounts,  but  there  was  placed  on  the  table  the  silver 
badge  worn  by  their  bargemast^r.  Nor  was  there  time  to  touch  on 
the  charities  of  the  Company  ; or  to  refer  to  ship  money,  corn 
customs  and  extortions  by  our  kings,  of  whom  the  Tudors  did  some- 
what in  that  direction,  but  the  Stuarts  were  something  awful. 
(Laughter.)  He  might  mention  in  passing  that  over  the  decay  of 
old  St.  Paul's,  on  a letter  from  Archbishop  Laud,  the  Company  con- 
tributed for  nine  years  to  the  fund,  notwithstanding  the  poverty  to 
which  they  had  been  reduced  through  the  grievous  impositions  made 
upon  them  by  the  authorities  in  the  shape  of  forced  loans  and  other 
unconstitutional  demands. 

Coming  to  the  hall,  or  court-room,  he  pointed  out  that  it  was  built 
in  1636  from  designs  by  Inigo  Jones,  whose  portrait  adorns  the 
walls  ; and  he  also  built  the  lecture  and  demonstrating  theatre,  the 
site  of  which  is  now  covered  by  a warehouse,  there  being  no  further 
use  for  the  structure.  Hogarth  depicted  the  interior  in  his  picture 
of  “ Cruelty,”  illustrating  the  dissection  of  a criminal’s  body  there. 
Mr.  Young  having  given  some  other  details  of  the  original  con- 
struction, and  doorheads  and  other  features  still  retained,  mentioned 
that  the  books  contain  numerous  references  to  the  plagues  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  when  the  court  did  not  sit, 
except  to  appoint  surgeons  to  assist,  without  charge,  in  endeavouring 
to  heal  the  sick  ; and  quoted  instances  of  fines,  and  sometimes  com- 
mittal to  the  compter,  of  unqualified  people  in  setting  up  shop,  not 
being  free,  for  irreverent  behaviour,  mostly  on  the  Sabbath,  and  so 
forth,  including  the  committal  of  a surgeon  for  reproachful  and 
slanderous  speeches  against  two  of  the  assistants  of  the  Company,  as 
they  sat  in  the  court,  in  contempt  of  the  said  court  ; and,  in  1610,  of 
the  widow  Byers  for  practising  surgery. 

The  court  had  also  great  trouble  with  apprentices.  The  old 
London  apprentice  was  known  to  be — or  at  least  had  the  repute  of 
having  been — a swaggering  and  lawless  young  blade,  and  the  books 
showed  that  he  was  frequently  flogged  in  the  ante-room  there. 
Among  other  quotations,  both  suggestive  and  curious,  was  one  that 
“Mr.  Heydon,  complaining  of  the  evil  and  stubborn  behaviour  of  his 
apprentice,  his  absence  by  day  and  his  keeping  late  hours  at  night, 
the  said  apprentice  most  irreverently  behaving  himself  towards  his 
said  master  and  the  whole  court,  the  court  did  therefore  cause  the 
hair  of  the  said  apprentice,  being  undecently  long,  to  be  cut  shorter.’’ 
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Some  transactions  with  the  hangman  were  next  reviewed  arising 
out  of  the  grant  by  Henry  VIII.  of  felons  for  dissection.  The  prac- 
tice was  for  the  beadles  to  attend  the  executions  and  select  such 
bodies  as  they  pleased.  This  sometimes  led  to  fights,  the  beadles 
being  attacked  and  the  bodies  rescued.  The  hangman  was  entitled, 
besides  his  fee,  to  the  dead  man’s  clothes,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  the  Company  had  to  compensate  him  for  their  having  been 
torn  to  pieces  in  the  struggle.  Frequent  prosecutions  and  convic- 
tions followed  interference  with  the  Company’s  officers  at  these 
times,  and  on  one  occasion  the  sheriff's  officers  were  dismissed  by 
the  city  for  having  sided  against  the  beadles.  Some  account  books 
with  receipts  appended  were  handed  round  by  way  of  showing  the 
hangman’s  receipt  for  his  Xmas  box,  and  Mr.  Young  pointed  to  one  in 
particular  where  the  Company’s  clerk  with  grim  humour  on  paying 
one  John  Thrift,  who  could  not  write  his  name,  took  a receipt  for 
7s.  6d.  in  the  form  of  “ John  Thrift,  Esq.,  executioner,  X his  mark.” 

There  was  not  time  to  go  into  the  regulations  concerning  surgeons  and 
surgery,  many  of  the  entries  being  extremely  quaint;  but  he  specially 
mentioned  a case  of  resuscitation  in  1587  of  a hanged  felon,  and  of 
another  hanged  for  rape  recovering  while  in  the  dissecting  room, 
drinking  some  warm  wine,  and  before  he  was  carried  hack 
to  Newgate  several  times  pronouncing  “ Don’t  ’’  distinctly  when 
anybody  touched  him.  He  afterwards  obtained  a reprieve  with 
transportation  for  life.  The  court  held  a tight  hand  on  quacks 
and  incompetent  men,  fining  and  imprisoning  them,  and  some 
instances  in  proof  were  given,  including  a case  in  which  Dr.  Harvey, 
the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  took  part.  For  many 
years  the  navy  surgeons  were  all  examinedand  certified  at  the  hall,  and 
the  Company  had  frequently  to  press  surgeons,  of  which  illustrations 
were  cited.  For  these  services,  Charles  II.  gave  the  Company  a 
silver  cup  (the  Royal  Oak  Cup),  which  is  retained  among  their 
valuable  collection  of  plate,  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  collec- 
tions in  London.  There  was  also  the  grace  cup  presented  by 
Henry  VIII.,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  Queen  Victoria  at  the 
Tudor  exhibition  some  years  ago.  The  Company,  however,  in  1745, 
allowed  a most  valuable  and  really  magnificent  library,  including 
chained  books,  and  a collection  of  old  manuscript  treatises  on 
surgery,  some  of  them  then  five  hundred  years  old,  to  be  sold 
for  £16,  worth  perhaps  £10,000  now,  or  more. 

Mr.  Young  finally  directed  attention  to  a poor  box  dating  hack  to 
1636,  and  the  unrivalled  collection  of  plate  and  pictures,  dealing 
with  each  article  or  picture,  and  describing  its  history,  and  inciden- 
tally mentioning  that  the  plate  had  been  pawned  to  satisfy  the 
rapacity  of  the  king  and  the  army  in  the  17th  century,  and  on  one 
occasion  some  of  it  was  absolutely  sold.  It  was  also  stolen,  but 
the  thieves  were  arrested,  and  five  or  six  of  them  executed.  Of 
the  pictures,  including  examples  by  Vandyck,  Reynolds,  Gains- 
borough, and  others,  he  mentioned  that  some  connoisseurs  had 
expressed  a preference,  had  they  their  choice,  for  Lely’s  life-Bizc 
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portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  even  ove'r  Holbein’s  group.  He 
likewise  glanced  at  the  Company’s  feasts  as  illustrative  of  the  times, 
and  said  its  past  masters  had  included  five  lord  mayors,  among  other 
men  celebrated  in  our  national  life.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  surgeons  separated  from  the  barbers,  but  the  latter 
secured  the  property,  books,  and  documents  of  the  joint  Company. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  which  had  evoked  frequent  applause 
at  intervals,  Mr.  Brabrook,  C.B.,  proposed  the  warm  and  hearty 
recognition  of  the  members  of  the  Archieoloeical  Society  to 
Mr.  Young  for  his  most  interesting  and  pleasantly  conveyed  address, 
dealing  with  an  interesting  phase  of  our  history  in  a most  agreeable 
and  instructive  way,  and  also  to  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the 
Barbers’  Company  for  permitting  them  to  meet  in  that  historic  hall, 
and  hear  something  of  its  history  and  treasures. 

Mr.  Barron,  in  seconding  the  proposal,  gave  expression  to  the 
great  pleasure  with  which  he  felt  sure  they  must  all  have  listened  to 
Mr.  Young’s  most  interesting  address,  adding  that  he  knew  of  no 
other  company  possessed  of  such  a valuable  collection  as  the  Barbers’, 
or  whose  history  was  of  greater  interest  than  the  one  on  which  their 
friend  Mr.  Young  had  given  them  such  graphic  details.  This  con- 
tribution to  their  knowledge  would  make  some  of  them  desire  to 
become  more  acquainted  with  the  history  Mr.  Young  had  written  of 
the  Company,  and  they  all  felt  indebted  to  him  and  his  colleagues 
on  the  court  for  their  kindness  in  allowing  the  society  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  this  visit.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Shore,  in  supporting  the  proposition,  said  he  could  not  help 
feeling,  as  Mr.  Young  brought  before  them  the  proceedings  of  the 
Company  with  so  much  interest,  what  a store  of  material  must  he 
available  in  the  histories  of  the  London  Livery  Companies  if  it  could 
only  be  formulated  and  dealt  with,  as  Mr.  Young  had  treated  the 
Barbers’  doings.  To  himself,  Mr.  Young’s  history  was  most  de- 
lightful reading,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  find  that  his  example  was 
being  followed  with  respect  to  similar  mediaaval  foundations.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  applause.) 

The  vote  having  been  put  and  carried  with  acclamation,  Mr. 
Young,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  said  he  felt  much  flattered 
and  gratified  at  his  kindly  reception  and  the  remarks  which  had  been 
made  concerning  his  relation  of  the  history  of  a Company,  as  to 
which  it  gave  him  pleasure  to  impart,  in  that  hall  in  particular,  any 
knowledge  he  possessed  concerning  it.  He  concurred  in  the  view  to 
which  expression  had  been  given  respecting  other  companies,  and 
said  he  had  been  devoting  his  spare  Saturday  afternoons  to  looking 
up  and  arranging  the  books  and  papers  of  the  Bakers’  Company, 
whose  records  went  back  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  further  than 
the  Barbers’,  whose  earliest  books  had  been  lost.  He  found  many  of 
the  Bakers’  valuable  documents  lying  on  the  floor  in  a heap,  but  had 
brought  them  together,  and  catalogued  and  arranged  them,  and  were 
he  a younger  man  he  might  be  tempted  to  carry  these  arrangements  to 
their  legitimate  conclusion.  As  it  was,  he  must  leave  the  work  to 
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some  other  and  youoger  enthusiast.  If  any  of  those  present  hap- 
pened to  know  stich  a gentleman,  he  could  assure  them  that  the  time 
spent  in  the  investigation  would  be  well  repaid,  and  it  might  be  a 
help  to  him  to  know  that  some  of  the  first  essentials  were  now  ready 
to  hand  to  deal  with  the  subject  and  rescued  from  confusion,  always 
remembering  that  the  work  must  be  a pure  labour  of  love,  and  none 
must  expect  to  get  anything  out  of  it.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.) 

Before  the  company  separated  Mr.  Young  said  they  might  be 
interested  in  some  details  of  which  he  had  recently  been  reading 
in  respect  to  modern  discoveries  which  had  come  down  to  us  on 
tablets  of  terra  cotta  and  clay  after  being  buried  many  centuries. 
Bearing  on  the  reign  of  Khammaurabi,  King  of  Babylon,  2,300 
years  B.c.,  among  282  distinctly  codified  laws  there  were  the 
following  : — 

If  a barber  surgeon,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  the  mark 
upon  a slave  not  for  6ale  has  branded,  the  hands  of  the  barber 
surgeon  shall  be  cut  off. 

If  any  one  deceive  a barber  surgeon,  and  cause  him  to  brand  a 
slave  not  for  sale  with  the  mark,  he  shall  be  put  to  death,  and 
buried  in  his  house.  If  the  barber  surgeon  shall  swear,  “Knowingly 
I did  not  brand  him,”  he  shall  be  free. 

If  a doctor  has  made  a large  incision  with  a bronze  lance,  and  has 
caused  the  man  to  die,  or  opened  an  abscess  (in  the  eye)  with  the 
lance,  and  has  put  out  the  eye,  his  hands  shall  be  cut  off. 

If  the  doctor  make  a large  incision  in  the  slave  of  a freed  man 
and  kill  him,  he  shall  render  slave  for  slave. 

If  a builder  build  a house  for  a man.  and  has  not  made  his  work 
strong  and  the  house  has  fallen  in  and  killed  the  owner  of  the  house, 
then  the  builder  shall  be  put  to  death. 

If  it  kill  the  son  of  the  owner  of  the  house,  the  son  of  the  builder 
they  shall  kill. 

Witchcraft,  bribery,  false  judgment,  stolen  property,  child  and 
slave  stealing,  burglary,  agriculture,  commercial,  distraint,  marriage, 
and  other  matters  were  similarly  dealt  with,  and  the  writer  of  the 
work  added  : “ The  responsibility  of  medical  men  for  their  patient's 
recovery  still  exists  in  the  East.  The  barber  surgeon  as  a medical 
man  is  very  ancient,  for  we  find  them  mentioned  in  a lift  of  trades 
on  the  tablets  of  Manistu-su,  B.C.  4500.  They  also  officiated  as 
medical  men  in  Egypt,  and  do  so  to  this  day  in  many  parts  of  the 
East.” 

The  assembly,  then,  before  leaving  turned  their  attention  to  a closer 
inspection  of  the  plate,  pictures,  charters,  admissions  to  the  freedom 
of  the  Company,  illuminated  books,  receipt  books,  and  the  like,  and 
expressions  of  gratification  were  heard  on  every  hand  as  to  the  great 
interest  of  the  collection,  and  the  pleasure  it  had  afforded  the  visitors. 
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